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MAC-PAP MONUMENT 

The “Spint of the Republic,” an eight-foot statue, 
was unveiled in Victoria at a moving ceremony on Febru- 
ary 12, 2000. The statue, situated across the street from the 
B.C. Legislative Buildings, is the second and final phase of 
the B.C. monument honouring the Canadian veterans of 
the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion of the International Bri- 
gade (see Briarpatch, May, 1999). Mac-Pap veterans at- 
tended the unveiling ceremony from all over Canada as well 
as from the U.S., Israel and England. 

On December 4, 1998, three pieces were unveiled as 
part of phase one: a plaque in the Legislature's rotunda; 
quarried pillars representing the rock formation in the Ebro 
Sector of Spain; and a large bronze plaque at the monu- 
ment site where the statue now stands. 

Joe Barrett, co-chair of the B.C. monument commit- 
tee, emceed the February 12 unveiling, attended by about 
400 people. The Governor-General sent greetings and the 
Spanish Consul in Vancouver spoke, as did two Mac-Pap 
veterans, various politicians, the sculptor, and Tom Kozar, 

the other committee co-chair and driving force behind the 
monument. Kozar, whose two uncles, mother and father 
were all volunteers in Spain, spoke movingly on the history 
of the Mac-Paps and the meaning of the monument. 
Briarpatch would like to thank all those who gave 
generously to the B.C. Mac-Pap monument project. It now 


appears a similar monument will be installed at or near the 
Canadian War Museum in Ottawa, despite continuing fed- 
eral Liberal opposition. 


NO TIME FOR OVERTIME 

Seventy percent of pulp and paperworkers in B.C. 
are ready to cut overtime to create new jobs, says a new 
report by the Communications, Energy and Paperworkers 
Union (CEP). 

“Your neighbour's laid off. How do you feel coming 
home at night knowing that the double shift you just worked 
was his job?" said one mill worker quoted in the report 
called ^Working Less for More Jobs." 

Overtime has more than doubled in B.C.'s pulp and 
paper industry in the last 15 years, while 2,000 jobs have 
been lost. The study found that if overtime was reduced by 
half, 300 new jobs could be created in the industry. Since 
overtime is not used primarily for emergencies, but to cover 
for workers who are sick or away on leave, including vaca- 
tions and statutory holidays, it's possible to significantly 
increase the number of jobs in the industry. 

The pulp and paper mill in Powell River, B.C. is the 
town's main employer. Over the past 15 years, about 1,000 
jobs have been eliminated at the mill. 

So CEP Local 76 in Powell River has decided to 
enforce their collective agreement, which only allows over- 
time "to permit operation or protection of the mill." Over- 
time at the Powell River mill is now at the lowest rate in the 


country. 


ART RAFFLE 

Ten artists from across Canada have donated their 
art to Briarpatch for our annual art raffle. Subscribers will 
be sent tickets to sell to your friends, neighbours, and co- 
workers. Our annual art raffle began in 1983 and is one of 
our major forms of fundraising. Please sell as many tickets 
as you can so we can continue to publish. 


Wilm a Gr oenen 
Blues Band 


MAY DAY BENEFIT 

Briarpatch and the Regina & District Labour Coun- 
cil are having a May Day Benefit featuring the Wilma 
Groenen Blues Band. For more information, see the back 


cover of the magazine. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

In response Paul Puritt’s letter on 
the International Solidarity issue and 
Ken Luckhardt’s article, too bad Mr. 
Puritt stopped reading after the first- 
page reference to 1986. A lot has hap- 
pened since then in Canadian interna- 
tional solidarity work. Some of it has 
even involved the CLC. But a lot 
hasn’t. My free advice: read further, 
learn from our rich experience, and 
move on. 


Adriane Paavo 
Regina, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 


A student in the Political Science 
Department where I work subscribes 
to Briarpatch. He ended up organizing 
a fundraising event for the locked-out 
workers at Tai Wan Pork in Moose Jaw 
after he became aware of the need for 
fundraising from your article in the 
December/January issue. My donation 
to the locked-out RWDSU workers 
was the reason for my delay in sub- 
scribing to your magazine. It’s finally 
enclosed. 


Karl Henriques 
Regina, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Thank you for the excellent arti- 
cles about the “Battle in Seattle” in the 
February issue. However, there was 
one reference that deserves to be ex- 
panded. I speak here of Ellen Gould's 
remark: “For a real stomach-turning 
experience, read the responses of all 
the other parties to the NDP's Novem- 
ber 4 opposition day motion on the 
WTO." 

That sentence points out very 
clearly that a// the other parties are in 
favour of the WTO and its implica- 
tions, whereas the federal NDP is the 
only one opposing it. Gould also re- 


ferred to the NDP’s efforts to get Pierre 
Pettigrew to admit he was prepared to 
put health and education on the table 
in Seattle. Denial and evasion were the 
order of the day, as they were on No- 
vember 4. 

NDP leader Alexa McDonough 
led off the debate by saying, "this gov- 
ernment has sabotaged Canadian de- 
mocracy by pursuing a trade policy that 
gives excessive power to unelected and 
unaccountable international trade or- 
ganizations and erodes the ability of 
Canada's elected representatives to act 
in the public interest," and they should 
proceed no further with “the liberali- 
zation of trade or investment at the 
Seattle meeting of the WTO or the 
FTAA without first securing enforce- 
able international rules on core labour 
standards, environmental protection, 
cultural diversity, the preservation of 
public health care and public education 
and generally, the right of democrati- 
cally-elected government to act for the 
common good.” 

Later on she said, ^The WTO rep- 
resents a takeover by multinationals of 
public programs and services so val- 
ued by Canadians. It is unacceptable." 

At the end of NDP international 
trade critic Bill Blaikie's remarks, he 
complained about how it's always in- 
vestors' rights which are protected and 
enforced. “Investors, investors, inves- 
tors. What about workers? What about 
the environment? [The minister says] 
he is going to humanize globalization 
over the next 50 years, but when it 
comes to investors, they can have their 
rights this year. For us, that is a per- 
verse moral hierarchy where the pow- 
erful get even more rights and the pow- 
erless get to wait, and we are against 
it.” 

Before the April 1998 talks which 
doomed the MAI, Bill Blaikie sug- 
gested to the then trade minister Sergio 
Marchi that he should pause before 
engaging in those talks. - 
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Marchi's reply was that it would 
be nice if the NDP “would relinquish 
its membership in the flat earth soci- 
ety." 

The responses of the other parties 
in November were just as dismissive 
and indicated their naiveté. They 
ranged from Tory Rick Borotsik, who 
said that such things as the enforce- 
ment of labour standards, environmen- 
tal protection, cultural diversity, along 
with the preservation of health care and 
public education "are no more threat- 
ened today than they were ten years ago 
because we have rules-based trade 
agreements in place and a dispute 
mechanism that goes along with them." 

I guess he hasn't read up on the 
decision of the disputes panels. 

Then there was the comment by 


Reform's Howard Hilstrom who said, 
“Everything is just that much better by 
having liberalized free trade.” 

Tell that to people who have lost 
their jobs in factories that closed down 
and moved elsewhere. 

Reformer Deepak Obhrai quoted 
Mike Moore, the head of the WTO, 
“who has pointed out that poverty, not 
trade, is the enemy. Moore said, “Every 
WTO member government supports 
open trade because it leads to a higher 
living standard for working families.’” 

He should read Mel Hurtig's 
book, Pay the Rent or Feed the Kids, 
where he documents the decline in fam- 
ily income in the 1990s, the increase in 
the number of children using food 
banks, and the increase in the number 
of families living below the poverty 


line. 

I'm not aware of any extensive 
coverage of this in the mainstream 
media, so I must conclude the other 
parties never read the alternative me- 
dia. Or else our federal government just 
doesn't care that the WTO exists to 
regulate governments, not corpora- 
tions. 

There are only 19 NDP MPs. It 
would seem they are voices crying in 
the wilderness when they opposed the 
WTO. I hope they and other Canadi- 
ans take heart from the awakening of 
the citizenry to the dangers of the real 
purpose of the WTO. But we mustn't 
let up in opposing it. 


Jean Smith 
Toronto, ON 


THE FRENCH CONNECTION 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT 
After French farmers 
blocked roads and supermar- 
ket entrances with produce 
last summer, the government 
ordered every retailer to label 
how much of the retail price 
that the supermarket charges 
is paid to the producer. The 
move applies to many fruits 
and vegetables. French farm- 
ers hope consumers will 
choose not to buy produce 
where the price difference is 
too large. Great Britain is 
considering a similar law. 


SAY “CHEESE” 

Last year the European 
Union banned U.S. beef im- 
ports because the meat came 
from cows that were treated 
with hormones. In retaliation, 
the U.S. government imposed 
a 100 percent tariff on many 
French products such as 
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Roquefort cheese and Dijon 
mustard. 

French officials in the 
small town of St. Pierre-de- 
Trivisy, with a population of 
only 610, have tumed the ta- 
bles on the Americans by or- 
dering a 100 percent tax on 
Coca-Cola. 

“Roquefort is made from 
the milk of only one breed of 
sheep, it is made in only one 
place in France, and it is made 
in only one special way,” said 
Mayor Phillippe Folliot. “It is 
the opposite of globalization. 
Coca-Cola you can buy any- 
where in the world and it is ex- 
actly the same.” 

Restaurants and cafes in 
both the Roquefort and Dijon 
regions have either banned 
Coca-Cola outright, or are 
charging a hefty surcharge to 
the price of Coke. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


UPDATES 


BEER 

Last August, two major Japanese breweries - Kirin 
Brewery Company and Sapporo Breweries - announced they 
wouldn't use genetically-altered ingredients in their beer. 
Canadian activists might want to target Canadian brewers 
like Molson and Labatt. 


BOOZE 

Seagram, one of the world's largest distillers, has an- 
nounced it will no longer accept genetically-modified corn. 
Linear Grain Inc., a Manitoba buyer for the Montreal-based 
distiller, buys between one-third and one-half of Manito- 
ba's corn for the distillery. 


SHAREHOLDER ACTIVISM 

A total of 18 U.S. com- 
panies are facing proxy battles 
from religious groups, envi- 
ronmentalists and socially con- 
scious investment funds to 
force the companies to hold 
shareholder votes on geneti- 
cally-modified foods. The 
companies include Monsanto, 
DuPont, Dow Chemical, 
American Home Products, 
Kroger, Safeway, H.J. Heinz, 
General Mills, Best Foods, 
Quaker Oats, Sara Lee, Philip 
Morris (Kraft), Coca-Cola, 
ConAgra, Archer Daniels 
Midland, McDonald's, 
PepsiCo, and Burger King. 
Frito-Lay, a division of 


PepsiCo Inc., has already announced it will not buy geneti- 
cally-modified corn. 


PLUTONIUM 

Weapons-grade plutonium from the U.S. that was flown 
by helicopter to Atomic Energy of Canada labs in Chalk 
River, Ontario did not meet strict U.S. standards for trans- 
porting the deadly cargo. In the U.S., the plutonium would 
have been transported in an armoured vehicle that is used 
to transport nuclear weapons. The vehicle is accompanied 
by heavily armed guards who have orders to shoot to kill if 
necessary. 

Opponents had organized to stop the plutonium ship- 
ment by blocking roads, so it was transported by air in- 
stead. The 119 grams of plutonium was loaded on a heli- 
copter in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario and then flown to the 
Chalk River facility 

Greenpeace campaign director Steve Shallhorn called 
the shipment “irresponsible and reckless,” because it is more 
hazardous than ground transportation. If the helicopter 
crashed, Shallhorn said, it would have distributed radioac- 
tive materials over a wider area. 

The plutonium shipment is part of a joint American- 
Russian experiment to test mixed oxide fuel, known as 
MOX, to see if it can be used in CANDU reactors. The 
U.S. plutonium is scheduled to be mixed with Russian plu- 
tonium, and then converted into nuclear fuel. The Russian 
plutonium is expected to be moved by ship to Canada some- 
time this year. 
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The Whole 
A World As 100 


for a living, you have What are the problems 


in your work place? 


(as reported in Robert L. Dilenschneider's an- 
nual 1997 Report to Clients) 


If we could shrink the earth's population to a 
village of precisely 100 people, with all the 
existing human ratios remaining the same, it 
would look like this: 


There would be 
57 Asians 
21 Europeans 

14 from the Western Hemisphere 

(north and south) 

8 Africans 

52 would be female 

48 would be male 

70 would be non-white, 30 white 

70 would be non-Christian, 

30 would be Christian 

89 would be heterosexual, 

11 homosexual 

59% of the entire world's wealth would be in 
the hands of only 6 people and all 6 would be 
citizens of the United States 

80 would live in substandard housing 

70 would be unable to read 

50 would suffer from malnutrition 

1 would be near death 

1 would be near birth 

1 would have a college education "a 
1 would own a computer 


When one considers our world from such a 
compressed perspective, the need for both 
acceptance and understanding becomes glar- 
ingly apparent. 


Call us to talk about 
how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 


3 choices in life: 
1. whine and complain; 


Nou have a right to deal 


collective bargaining. work place. 


3. organize a union... 


CEP AAA 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Saving Medicare 


An ambulance tour sounds the alarm about 
the future of public health care. 


n February 14, three ambulances set off from 
() Hamilton and St. John's on a national 

tour to sound the alarm about health care privati- 
zation and underfunding. The ambulances, driven by CUPE 
health care activists, stopped in communities across the 
country, tapping into the deep concern Canadians have about 
the future of public health care. 

All three ambulances converged on Alberta, the scene 
of the emergency. Premier Ralph Klein is poised to intro- 
duce a bill that would allow private hospitals, opening the 
door for corporations to demand similar treatment across 
the country. 

"Klein's health care scheme puts the future of all Ca- 
nadians at risk," said Marlene Tartsch, on tour in Mani- 
toba with the CUPE Emergency Response Team. ^We have 
to stop private hospitals in Alberta. We also have to press 
the federal government to take decisive action to protect 
Medicare." 

CUPE is calling on Health Minister Allan Rock to 
outlaw private hospitals once and for all, putting an end to 
private, for-profit care. CUPE is also calling on the health 
minister to permanently restore and increase health care 
transfers to the provinces. 

CUPE has developed five key demands to protect health 
care and respect the principles of the Canada Health Act. 
They are: stop Alberta's private hospital legislation; restore 
funding for all health care, including acute and long-term 
care; introduce national home care and drug plan programs; 
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reform primary care; and exempt health care from trade 
deals - specifically NAFTA and future rounds of the WTO. 


CUPE 2419 
urges all 
Provincial 
Governments 
to Pass Pay 
Equity 
Legislation 
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The Solidarity Network 


A report on the state of the social justice movement. 


ОУ Сага 


Action Canada Network met in Saskatoon for ап 

Assembly from February 25-27. The Network, an 
umbrella organization of social groups, originally formed 
in 1987 to fight free trade with the United States. By 1991, 
the Network's mandate was broadened to include such is- 
sues as opposition to NAFTA and the GST. In March 1999, 
they developed yet another new mandate and a new name, 
the Solidarity Network. 

The Solidarity Network's major goal is to strengthen 
Canada's social justice movement through cross-sectoral 
coalition building and coordinated actions. Provincial coa- 
litions are members of the Network: they in turn represent 
labour, women's, anti-poverty, health, peace, farming, cul- 
tural, environmental, Aboriginal, students’, faith, youth, sen- 
iors’, and pensioners’ groups 

In the recent past, the Solidarity Network has offered 
support to member organizations’ campaigns and strug- 
gles. In 1999, they supported Devco workers in Nova Scotia 
and the National Action Committee on the Status of Women 
(NAC) in their struggle for core funding. They have also 
worked with the Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives 
and CHO!CES on the Alternative Federal Budget and with 
the Canadian Peace Alliance in Ottawa. 

Coalitions that attended the February Assembly in- 
cluded the Saskatchewan Coalition for Social Justice, the 
Newfoundland and Labrador Coalition for Equality, New 
Brunswick Common Front for Social Justice, Solidarité 
populaire Québec, the MacKillop Centre for Social Justice 
in P.E.I., CHO!CES in Manitoba, Action Victoria, Alter- 
natives North in the Northwest Territories, the Ontario Coa- 
lition for Social Justice, as well as other groups. 

These coalitions sent over 140 delegates to the recent 
Solidarity Network Assembly, with representation from 
every province and territory, including our most recent ter- 
ritory, Nunavut. The Assembly was kicked off with an open- 
ing prayer by long-time First Nations activist Maria 
Campbell, followed by a report from each province and 
territory on the state of coalition building in their area. This 
gave people an idea of the challenges social justice move- 
ments are facing, but also some of the recent victories they 
have had. 


[Е latest incarnation of the Pro-Canada Network and 


Banks 


photo: Loretta Gerlach 


A major focus of the Assembly was the World Wom- 
en’s March 2000. Joan Grant-Cummings from NAC, and 
Alexa Conradi from the Féderation des femmes du Québec, 
led a workshop on women's demands during the upcoming 
eight months of mobilization. Like most of the several work- 
shops offered, leaders spoke briefly and participants were 
then given the floor for feedback and discussion. Delegates 
called for strengthening Canadian women's demands for 
the right to provide for their families and to live free from 
violence. 

Representatives from the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents and the Sierra Youth Coalition led a workshop on the 
“post-Seattle battle.” Again, participants were given the 
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floor to discuss how to educate the public about global cor- 
porate greed, from talking to your next door neighbour to 
possibly holding a People's Summit in Canada with teach- 
ins and demonstrations. 

For the more right-brained people in the crowd, the 
Assembly also offered a workshop on Popular Theatre, led 
by Lori Heath from the Newfoundland Coalition for Equal- 
ity. For the ultimate in satire, Action Victoria showed clips 
of their ever-increasingly popular “Golden Piggy Awards,” 
which honour the greediest corporate and government or- 
ganizations. 

The Solidarity Network certainly reached their goal of 
bringing together diverse groups. Jo Grey from Low In- 
come Families Together in Ontario commented that at prior 
Assemblies, participants were from a narrower range of 
groups. She said the voices of people of colour and poor 
people were not heard. This Assembly was very successful 
in widening participation: anti-poverty groups were well- 
represented, and rightfully so, as they are clearly the peo- 
ple suffering the most under the corporate agenda. There 
was also a high proportion of young people attending, not 
only on behalf of youth and student groups, but also as 
representatives from other social groups. 

On Saturday night, delegates got a chance to show 
their solidarity with the First Nations community in Saska- 
toon in a vigil/demonstration. Aboriginal people came to- 
gether to mourn the deaths of four men from that commu- 
nity over the last few months. Local police are suspected to 
have played some role in these deaths. As marchers gath- 
ered outside the police station, Perry Bellegarde, from the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Indian Nations, called for a 
full public inquiry into the deaths. Members of the Solidar- 
ity Network, including representatives from the Canadian 
Labour Congress and NAC, offered their support on behalf 
of their members across the country. 

The Assembly also included an entertainment night, 
where the Kelvingon Players, a local group, performed the 
musical “Highway 49.” The musical provided an historic 
overview of the dreams and exploitation of the prairies, 
right up to the most current farm crisis. The stage was then 
opened to anyone and singing went on late into the night. 
Dave Greenfield, from the New Green Alliance, clearly stole 

the show with a song he wrote and sang. The Assembly 
closed on Sunday with an encore performance from Dave. 

Other workshops included the opportunity to brain- 

storm with Jean-Claude Parrot from the CLC on their 
upcoming living wage campaign; a presentation from Darrin 
Qualman from the National Farmers Union on the root cause 
ofthe farm income crisis (surprise, surprise, corporate greed 
rears its ugly head again); and a discussion with Andrea 
Calver from the Ontario Coalition for Social Justice on the 
Canadian Reform Alliance Party (CRAP) and its plans to 
win over low-income voters in the next federal election. 


Throughout the Assembly, organizations were given 
the opportunity to make calls for solidarity. Presenters de- 
scribed their struggles and how other groups might offer 
support, by writing government officials, joining a demon- 
stration, or simply educating others about the issue. There 
was no shortage of issues addressed, with over 25 calls for 
solidarity being heard. 

At a time when many of the threads that hold Canadi- 
ans together, including strong social programs and medi- 
care, are being torn apart, it was important for social jus- 
tice activists across the country to come together. It left one 
with the feeling that all of our struggles are deeply inter- 
connected: corporate takeover and government abandon- 
ment of its responsibilities to its citizens were the ongoing 
themes. 

In my mind, the next step will be to show how these 
coalitions can build a common front, a true alternative to 
the corporate agenda that will champion a citizen's agenda. 
The enemy has globalized, so must we. 

The Assembly meets again in late fall. 

To receive Solidarity Network News bulletins or a copy 
ofthe latest Assembly report, call toll free 1-877-244-4494 
or e-mail solnet@web.net 


Cara Banks attended the Solidarity Network Assembly on 
behalf of the Regina Chapter of the Council of Canadi- 
ans. 


Women onthe Lise 
"T he World Womens Marck ZOOO. 


More than 2,100 groups from 135 countries are joining the 
World March for Women in 2000, making it the largest 
demonstration by women in history. 

After the 1995 women’s march in Quebec and the 
National Women’s March Against Poverty in 1996, this 
year’s march will let the leaders of the world know that 
women must have a voice in order for equality and justice 
to be achieved. 

While women have made many gains in Canada, this 
is not the case for millions of women around the world who 
have to fight for food, shelter, paid work and access to health 
and education, and often endure physical, emotional and 
sexual abuse. 

The world-wide actions began March 8, International 
Women’s Day, and will conclude on October 17, Interna- 
tional Day for the Eradication of Poverty. 

To become involved in the World March of Women 
2000, groups must sign on as a participant. To find out if 
your union or group has signed on, or for more informa- 
tion, visit their website at www.ffq.qc.ca 
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t has been a long time 
I the pepper-sprav 

and unjust arrests, since 
former Indonesian President 
Suharto and the Indonesian 
government flexed their mus- 
cles at the Canadian govern- 
ment. It has been a long time 
since that day in November 
when thousands of protesters 
exercised their voices and 
their right to free speech, and 
the Canadian government, 
acting as toadies to interna- 
tional trade interests, showed 
its nastier side in an attempt 
to shut them up. 

For the last two and half 
years the saga of events that 
began at the University of 
British Columbia during the 
APEC summit in Vancouver 
has been drawn out before the 
public complaints commis- 
sion. The inquiry into the ac- 
tions of the RCMP during 
APEC has lasted longer than 
anyone involved could have imagined. 

A number of protesters and concerned citizens, using 
the Public Complaints Commission as their venue, have 
registered on the media radar once again as the public in- 
quiry into the actions of RCMP officers and their excessive 
use of force during APEC takes another turn. 

The commission, plagued by problems such as with- 
held evidence, lack of legal counsel, and the resignation of 
Solicitor General Andy Scott and Head Commissioner 
Gerald Morin after allegations of having prejudged the out- 
come of the inquiry, will finally wrap up in the next few 
weeks. A report is expected sometime in the summer of 
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2000. The protesters are hoping for one last crack at an 
open involved inquiry into the actions of the RCMP. This 
time the inquiry, led by only one commissioner, Ted Hughes, 
is on a quest for the answers of what happened during APEC 
and why. But is he succeeding? The task set before him 
was to determine whether or not there was enough evidence 
to call the Prime Minister to testify. Late in February Com- 
missioner Hughes passed down a ruling saying that their 
wasn’t sufficient evidence to demand that the PM appear 
before the commission, but he did say that he strongly rec- 
ommends that the Prime Minister voluntarily testify and 
that the PM has a clear obligation to appear at the public 
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hearing. However on February 28 the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that he would not appear at the hearing to answer 
to allegations that he was involved in quashing protest at 
the APEC Summit in Vancouver. 

As the APEC hearing enters its final phase, it doesn't 
seem as if it will ever shake the cloud of futility that has 
hovered around it from the beginning. In response to the 
PM’s decision, several high profile complainants have re- 
moved their complaints and pulled out of the process. Jaggi 
Singh, Jonathan Oppenheim and Rob West all dropped out 
of the process. West stated that Hughes’ “softball invita- 
tion to the prime minister and his fear of confronting our 
critical gaze head-on are absolutely meaningless to me ex- 
cept as final indicators amongst many that this process 
serves only to fortify the status quo and is incapable of 
critical inquiry.” 

Over 40 complainants remain involved in the process. 
Annette Muttray is one of the complainants who have de- 
cided to stick it out. She, along with many other protesters, 
was taken to a Richmond holding facility where they were 
strip-searched and held for eight hours before being allowed 
to call a lawyer. She spent ten hours in jail. All of those 
arrested were kept in jail until the demonstrations were over 
and then released, in her case, without being charged. 


Annette is frank about her feelings towards the process. 
Finances are her biggest worry. She doesn’t believe there 
will be enough money for the group to see the end of the 
process. “I’m staying in because the political questions and 
ramifications have still not been addressed. I feel an obliga- 
tion to go through with the police brutality issues, because 
eventually, the report will be filed with every RCMP de- 
tachment in the country and maybe some cop will pick it up 
and read and understand that what happened during APEC 
won't be tolerated,” explained Muttray. 

Muttray is committed to seeing the hearing through on 
principle. If not to expose the actions of the RCMP during 
APEC and the involvement of the Prime Minister's Office, 
then to call into question the trust and faith that Canadians 
put in institutions like the RCMP and the notion that the 
Canadian government isn't beyond selling out the rights of 
it's citizens to the interests of international trade. 


Lyndsay Poaps and Kevin Millsip are the co-directors of 
Check Your Head, located in Vancouver, B.C. Check Your 
Head educates and organizes young people on globaliza- 
tion issues such as the World Trade Organization, free 
trade and the threats posed to democracy by corporate 


power. 


3 accountants? 


have to look at user fees, program cuts... 


like them can pay less. 


Pretty funny, huh? 
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Didja hear the one about the 


©The provincial government asked three accountants to review our income tax 
system. The chairperson was Grant Devine's former Associate Deputy Minister of 
Finance. They happily agreed among themselves that taxes must be drastically cut, 
especially for the rich. Or, as they prefer to call themselves, “te best and the brightest.” 
©The proposed cuts far exceed the wildest election promise of any desperate 
politician.&The province will lose $430 million in tax revenues. That's the money 
that pays for our roads, schools and hospitals. How will we make up for this lost 
money? e» “Simple - expand the PST!" they said. People who buy used cars should 
pay more taxes. People who need repairs to worn-out appliances should pay more 
taxes. Aboriginal people should pay more taxes. People with kids should start paying 
taxes on school clothes. After the expansion, we'll still be $240 million short, so we'll 


In short, people like you and me should pay more so that people 


We don't think so, either. Call your MLA now. 
The joke's over. It's time to talk about fair tax reform. 


SGEU": 


Working Together For Saskatchewan 
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The Myths &z5 Realities 
of the Farm Income Crisis 


Comparing the links in the food chain. 


by Darrin 


Farmers’ realized net incomes will be very low for 
1999 and 2000, and negative for 2001, 2002 and 
2003, with losses worse than those during the depression. 

Saskatchewan presents the starkest picture of what 
grain, oilseed and hog producers across Canada can ex- 
pect over the coming years. 

While Saskatchewan provides the starkest illustra- 
tion, the crisis is not confined to that province. In nearly 
identical fashion, net farm income has fallen to 1930s 
levels for grain and hog producers in Alberta, Ontario 
and across Canada. 

In the 1930s, it took a world-wide economic col- 
lapse, a stock market crash, mass unemployment, and a 
prairie-wide drought to drive net farm incomes to nega- 
tive values. Today, stock markets are booming, employ- 
ment levels are fair, the weather is generally good, and 
crops are average or better. The current farm income cri- 
sis is unprecedented in times of economic prosperity and 
stability. 


F arm incomes have returned to depression-era levels. 


EU subsidies 

The unprecedented and dramatic net farm income col- 
lapse has Canadian federal and provincial ministers of ag- 
riculture scrambling to find an explanation. Most often, their 
explanation is that the crisis is caused by agricultural sub- 
sidies, primarily European. These politicians have pledged 
to work through trade negotiations to rid the world of sub- 
sidies and, thus, restore prosperity to Canadian farmers. 

Those who blame the farm income crisis on European 
(EU) subsidies put forward the following analysis: EU sub- 
sidies — increased EU production — oversupply — de- 
pressed prices — farm income crisis. 

They point to significant increases in EU production 
as evidence for their analysis. But what if production is 
also increasing in countries that have very low subsidy lev- 
els? That is exactly what is happening. 

Let's begin by looking at wheat production increases. 
Five major producers - Canada, the EU, U.S. Argentina, 


Qualman 


and Australia - accounted for 87 percent of world wheat 
exports in 1998/99. The table below lists trendline changes 
in wheat production for these five major wheat exporters. 
It demonstrates that while production rose in the heavily 
subsidized EU countries, it rose at comparable rates in rela- 
tively unsubsidized countries such as Australia and Argen- 
tina and (at a lower rate) in Canada. In the next most highly 
subsidized country after the EU - the U.S. - production of 
wheat declined. If production is increasing in relatively 
unsubsidized countries at a rate similar to that ofthe highly 
subsidized EU countries, any causal link between subsidies 
and increased production is broken. 


Wheat production: 1980-99 


European Union +42% 


Australia 
Argentina 
Canada 
United States 


+44% 
+26% 
+11% 
-7% 


The absence of any relationship between subsidy lev- 
els and production rate increases is even more striking 
when one looks at coarse grains and oils. For coarse grains 
(barley, corn, sorghum, oats, millet, rye, and mixed 
grains), EU production over the last 20 years is up just 
0.4 percent. Australia, Canada and Argentina reported 
increases of 46 percent, three percent, and nine percent 
respectively. In edible oils, EU production increased at 
one-quarter the rate it increased in Canada and Australia 
and one-seventh the rate it increased in Argentina. There 
seems to be no major grain or oilseed sector where pro- 
duction increase rates in the EU have significantly ex- 
ceeded those in non-subsidized countries. 

Clearly, the assertion that subsidies cause increased 
production must be augmented by the assertion that the 
absence of subsidies also causes increased production. 
Had EU subsidies been lower or non-existent over the 
past 20 years, there is little evidence that its current pro- 
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duction would be lower, that world grain prices 
would be higher, or that the world-wide farm 
income crisis would be less severe. 


The real cause of the income crisis 

The purpose of the preceding analysis is 
to refute the argument that European subsidies 
cause the current income crisis. Once accom- 
plished, farmers hope that this will force elected 
leaders, trade officials and other decision-mak- 
ers to grapple with the real causes of the in- 
come crisis and with the real solutions. 

The market is failing farmers, it is failing 
all around the world, and it has been since at 
least the late 1970s. The market is failing to 
return a fair and adequate share of the con- 
sumer dollar to farmers. And it is failing to 
allocate to farmers a reasonable return on la- 
bour, management, and equity from our agri-food system's 
huge revenue stream. Moreover, this market failure is en- 
tirely predictable. It is the direct result of dramatic market 
power imbalances between agri-food industry multinational 
corporations and the family farms that must do business 
with these firms. 

Modern food production takes place in a chain which 
includes oil, fertilizer, seed, chemical, and machinery 
companies on the input side and grain companies, rail- 
ways, packers, processors, retailers, and restaurants on 
the downstream side. Almost every link in this chain, 
nearly every sector, is dominated by between two and ten 

multi-billion-dollar multinational corporations: 
* Three companies retail and distribute the bulk of Cana- 
dian gasoline and diesel fuel; 
* Three produce most of the nitrogen fertilizer; 
* Nine companies make our pesticides; 
* Four companies are gaining control of our seed mar- 
ket; 
* Three produce most of our major farm machinery. 
The situation is the same on the downstream side of 
the food production chain: 
* Nine grain companies collect Canadian grain; 
* Two railways haul it; 
* Two companies dominate the beef packing sector and a 
handful dominate pork; 
* Three large firms manufacture 87 percent of the pasta in 
Canada; 
* Four corporations mill 80 percent of Canadian flour; 
* Three companies manufacture the bulk of the soft drinks 
sold; 
* Four companies produce most of the cereal; 
* Five companies control food retailing in Canada; 
* A handful of restaurant chains control an increasing por- 
tion of the restaurant business. 


S VER | 
FOR WESTERN CANADA'S 
FAMILY FARMS. 


photos: George Manz 


The single significant exception to the pattern of ex- 
treme concentration outlined above is the farm link. In 
Canada, that link is made up of over 270,000 small family 
farms. 

In addition to the small number of firms that dominate 
each link, their size stands out. Total 1998 Canadian gross 
farm revenues were $29 billion. Cargill's revenues were 
$75 billion that year. Philip Morris Inc. (Post, Kraft, Oscar 
Mayer, Kool-aid, Jello, Maxwell House, Marlboro, Miller) 
had revenues in 1998 of $109 billion. Nestlé (Stouffer's, 
Maggi, Libby's, Nescafé, Perrier, etc.) had revenues of $76 
billion. While these revenues are large in relation to total 
revenues for all Canadian farmers, they are staggering com- 
pared to the revenue of any individual farm family. 

If one looks objectively - without preconceptions about 
the marvels of the market - at the agri-food chain, one would 
immediately have doubts that extremely numerous and rela- 
tively tiny family farms could extract fair and adequate rev- 
enues and profits from a chain dominated by firms a thou- 
sand to a million times larger. These doubts are borne out 
when one compares farmers’ profit levels to those of 
agribusiness corporations. While farm families struggle with 
large losses, the huge corporations that dominate the other 
links in the agri-food chain continue to earn large profits. 

"Return on equity” is a common measure of profit- 
ability. It is calculated by dividing net income (profit) by 
average equity (assets minus debt). An accurate and star- 
tling picture of relative profitability emerges when one 
compares return on equity rates for farmers to those in 
the other links in the chain. While farmers earned just 0.3 
percent return on equity in 1998, agribusiness corpora- 
tions earned five percent, 20 percent, 50 percent and even 
higher rates. 

While the farmers growing cereal grains - wheat, oats, 
corn - earn negative returns and are pushed close to bank- 
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ruptcy, the companies that make breakfast cereals reap huge 
profits. In 1998, cereal companies Kellogg, Quaker Oats 
and General Mills enjoyed return on equity rates of 56 per- 
cent, 165 percent, and 222 percent respectively. While a 
bushel of corn sold for less than $4, a bushel of corn flakes 
sold for $133. In 1998, the cereal companies were 186 to 
740 times more profitable than farms. Maybe farmers are 
making too little because corporations are taking too much. 
If farmers earned just a five percent return on their 
equity, Canadian realized net farm income would be $9.3 
billion in 1999 instead of the projected $2.8 billion. Even a 
three percent return would largely solve the problem. If farm- 
ers enjoyed returns on equity comparable to those enjoyed 
by other players, there would be no farm income crisis. 
Consumers pay trillions of dollars for food. The prices 
they pay increase each year. The corporations that make, 
transport, package, process and sell that food make billions 
in profits. The corporations that make tractors, fertilizer 
and pesticides make billions. There is no shortage of money 
in the agri-food system; there is merely a maldistribution of 
money. The farm income crisis is caused by that 
maldistribution, not by EU subsidies. 


Darrin Qualman is the Executive Secretary of the National 
Farmers Union. He has been with the NFU since 1996. 
He and his wife Donna grow and sell hay for dairy cattle 
and horses at their farm at Dundurn, Saskatchewan. The 
preceding is excerpted from the NFU 5 February 17, 2000 
report “The Farm Crisis, EU Subsidies, and Agribusiness 
Market Power.” It is available by calling (306) 652-9465. 
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A Labour Minute 


Reuther and the robot 


Automation became a serious concern of workers 
and their unions in the 1950s. If employers were 
going to invest heavily in the new programmable 
automated machinery, the jobs of tens of thousands 
of working people would disappear. 

The automobile industry, with its labour 
intensive assembly lines and repetitive 
manufacturing methods, was thought to be 
particularly vulnerable to robotic production. 

One auto plant finished 108 cylinder heads an 
hour in 1949 using six manually operated machines. 
Five years later a single automated machine turned 
out the same production with no human operators. 

The United Auto Workers advocated the use of 
new machinery to free working people from the 
monotonous drudgery of some jobs, but not to 
create widespread unemployment. 

The union argued that it is workers with decent 
pay cheques that ensure a healthy economy and a 
just society. 

Not everybody shared that view. In fact, the 
displacement of workers by automation was a source 
of amusement for some managers. 

In 1952 Walter Reuther, the thoughtful and 
articulate president of the UAW was touring a new 
Ford engine plant at Brook Park, Ohio near 
Cleveland. 

As the tour passed some robot welding machines 
a Ford executive taunted the UAW president with 
the remark, "You know, not one of those machines 
pays union dues." To which Reuther shot back, "And 
not one of them buys new Ford cars either." 


Labour Minutes recount the great stories in trade union history and take just a minute to read. 


- Dishaw - Roy 


FUNNY 
MONCY 


Why printing money is a 
high-tech reality. 


by 
magine the semi-authoritarian leader of a medium-sized 

Latin American country - one with a GDP of, say, $30 

billion. The leader wants to make several major state 

purchases: take over a mining company here, build a showy 
new airport there. 

“But sir," warns the Finance Minister, “the state budget 
has no room for projects of this magnitude." 

“No matter," says El Presidente. “Call up the Treas- 
ury and fire up the presses! Just print the money we need!" 

We all know what happens next: hyper-inflation, cur- 
rency collapse, economic chaos. And soon the IMF is knock- 
ing at the door with an appropriately punitive rescue pack- 
age. 

Not many Third World leaders try this kind of thing 
any more. But strangely enough, the practice of funny money 
is alive and well in North America's adrenalin-fired stock 
markets. 

Consider Canada's greatest entry in the Internet stock 
sweepstakes, Nortel Networks, with annual sales of $30 
billion. In 18 months, Nortel has completed no less than 
eight takeovers of other firms. The total bill for this spend- 
ing spree: more than $15 billion (U.S.). 

This may seem expensive, but in reality it's been vir- 
tually free for Nortel. Almost the total $15 billion tab was 
covered, not with real money, but by issuing never-ending 
stacks of the company's hot-selling shares. 

When CEO John Roth sees a high tech start-up he 
wants to own, he simply calls down to the corporate treas- 
ury and says, “Fire up the printing presses - we're going 
shopping." 

Sure, Nortel's equity base gets diluted in the process. 
But what shareholder complains about a little dilution when 
the share price triples in little over a year? 

As with any hyper-inflation, a buyer's willingness to 
tolerate astronomical prices expands the longer the print- 
ing presses run. Last December, for example, Nortel paid 
$3.25 billion (U.S.) in shares for Qtera, a U.S. start-up 
with 170 employees and no reported revenues. That's $19 
million per worker. On the surface, Nortel seemed to pay 
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50 times more for Qtera than Air Canada just paid for Ca- 
nadian Airlines (with $4 billion annual revenues and 16,000 
employees.) In reality, however, Nortel paid nothing but 
the cost of printing up a few million new share certificates 

Nortel's $778 million (U.S.) purchase of Promatory 
Communications just three weeks later was a steal by com- 
parison: just $7.8 million for each of Promatory's 100 em- 
ployees. Prices like these are the stock market equivalent of 
Germany's infamous Weimar inflation of the 1920s, when 
consumers loaded cash into wheelbarrows to buy bread and 
milk. 

Nortel was trumped on January 17 by JDS Uniphase, 
which purchased rival E-Tek Dynamics for $15 billion 
(U.S.) - in JDS stock. JDS paper is even hotter than Nortel’s. 
With a share price that rose more than tenfold last year, 
JDS could probably buy itself a seat on the U.N. Security 
Council simply by running the presses a few extra hours. 

People have always fantasized about having the power 
to print money. Now it's a high tech reality. Some obscure 
start-up has developed a clever new invention? Print the 
paper and gobble it up. Indeed, why bother performing your 
own in-house R&D at all? Most scientists and engineers 
still quaintly demand to be paid in real money rather than 
shares (you can't buy groceries in Ottawa using Nortel or 
JDS stock yet - though that day, too, may come.) It's much 
cheaper to just print the funny money to fund your next 
takeover. 

Meanwhile, the stock market builds the inflated value 
of each takeover into its own ever-expanding valuation of 
your own firm. This merely stokes the hunger for your com- 
pany's shares, making it all the easier to fund your next 
funny money takeover. Taken to the extreme, your com- 
pany becomes a "paper integrator": you don't need to per- 
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form any real business internally, you just buy what you 
need on the stock market. 

But the game only lasts as long as investors maintain 
their faith in the value of your paper. As soon as they stop 
believing, the gig is up, and your printing press might as 
well be churning out Monopoly money. 

There's a jarring irony in the stock market's descent 
into paper-fuelled hyper-inflation. 

Canada's economy, 
like many others, went 
through a gut-wrenching 
process to reach the 
promised land of near- 
zero inflation. High inter- 
est rates, chronic unem- 
ployment, and falling 
family incomes were all 
justified by the supposed 
long-run benefits of price 
stability. 

The joys of the low- 
inflation Nirvana were 
always vastly overstated 
But now that we've pain- 
fully arrived there, we 
suddenly discover that 
there's another inflation - 
stock market inflation - 
that's not only tolerated, 
it's actively encouraged 
(with tax breaks for stock options, huge subsidies to the 
RRSP industry, and a myriad of other public handouts.) 

Worse yet, entranced by the lure of paper hyper-profits, we 
now entrust the Canada Pension Plan and other social pro- 
grams to the same ambitious folks running the printing 
presses. 

One day, rueful people are going to wake up and real- 
ize that their shares in Nortel, JDS, and other hot compa- 
nies are ultimately just pieces of paper - just as Germans 
quickly realized in the 1920s that they weren't rich, even 
though they had wheelbarrows full of cash. That will be the 
painful day when the bubble bursts. 

So, before we throw too many more of our eggs into 
the stock market's basket, we might want to invite a team 
of those IMF inspectors up to Canada. It's not our central 
bank that's the problem - after all, it barely touches its own 
printing presses, issuing only $3 billion in net new cur- 
rency in the course of a normal year. But there are some 
printing presses working overtime on Bay Street that the 
IMF might want to close down. 


Jim Stanford is an economist with the Canadian Auto 
Workers. 
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During the Weimar Republic in ! Germany, the 
disastrous inflationary period from 1919-1924 
wiped out the savings of millions of Germans. 
With common necessities such as a loaf of 
bread or a local postage stamp costing billions 
of marks, daily wage negotiations preceded 
work, wages were paid twice a day, and wages 
were completely spent within the hour. 


"Jr 099895" 
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This note is theoretically worth 1 trillion marks 


Aid for Mozambique 


OXFAM has established an account 
at the downtown Saskatoon Credit 
Union to receive donations to help 
the flood victims of Mozambique. Do- 
nations can be made to the OXFAM 
Canada Mozambique Fund, account 
number 100205756424. People can 
send their donations directly to 
OXFAM at Room 207, 115-2nd Ave. 
North, Saskatoon SK S7K 2B1, or 
they can go directly to the Saskatoon 
Credit Union office. 
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The Open-Source Movement 


Helping you find your way on the information highway. 


by 


advanced at an astonishing rate, and the impact on 

business has been dramatic. It is estimated that Ca- 
nadians will spend $6 billion on IT products and services 
this year, and that by 2003, that figure will have increased 
to $150 billion. 

Internet technology is unique in that services can be 

provided from remote locations, virtually eliminating na- 
tional borders as a factor. Since much of this revenue could 
be lost to giant U.S.-based corporations, it essential that 
local companies become competitive in this market in order 
that the money spent by Canadians stays in Canada and 
benefits local economies and workers. It is also crucial that 
social activists understand and take advantage of the po- 
tential for increased communication and social development 
that information technology has made possible. Proponents 
of the open-source model believe that gift mentality and 
mutual growth through cooperation are the path to enlight- 
enment in the age of new media. 

Information technology will change, is changing the 
mechanics of power in modern culture. The very nature of 
the technology, in which anyone, anywhere can dialogue 
with anyone, anywhere undermines the economic, social 
and political lock that has existed on knowledge. The filters 
that have been built into traditional modes of communica- 
tion or dissemination of information no longer apply, and 
one result is that a new “purer” exchange is possible. Poli- 
tics, economic status, ethnicity and gender have been deter- 
mining factors in accessing and assessing information, but 
in cyberspace, where only an individual’s thoughts and not 
physical or social descriptors come into play, these factors 
have little or no weight. In cyberspace, knowledge, infor- 
mation, and skill may exist in the purest form, unattached 
to image or agenda. 

The potential for cultural, social and economic com- 
munity development through connectivity and shared knowl- 
edge is unlimited. On-line conferencing, study guides, col- 
lectives, and research groups are all possible, and the num- 
bers of participants can increase dramatically. With afford- 

able access to the internet as well as real-time video and 
interactive websites, information technology allows for glo- 
bal communication that crosses political, social, economic 
and cultural borders, opening a dialogue between people 


Q= the past decade, information technology has 
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on every level of society. When an interested party can par- 
ticipate, the potential for growth, for clarity, for problem 
solving is far greater. The recent internet broadcast of the 
44th Annual Saskatchewan Federation of Labour conven- 
tion by EastWest Communications Inc. is one example of 
the benefits that can be realized through the use of new 
media technology. Anyone with access to a 56K modem 
and Realplayer G2 could view the convention. (See “The 
SFL Webcast” by Armand Roy in the December 1999-Janu- 
ary 2000 issue of Briarpatch.) 

Although information technology is becoming more 
accessible, there are still obstacles to be overcome. Many 
small businesses and non-governmental organizations re- 
sist making the transition because people do not understand 
high-tech systems and are afraid of making mistakes. This 
is a reasonable fear given the ways in which IT companies 
are taking advantage of this ignorance. Systems and office 
networks, based on bloated, proprietary software packages, 
are installed by high-profile vendors, at huge mark-ups, with 
very little training provided to those who will use the sys- 
tem. As a result, businesses become dependent on the ven- 
dor for service and technical support, and users do not gain 
knowledge and skills. 

Access to good paying IT jobs is limited to those who 
are able to afford university or tech-school training and 
certification programs. While government is funding appli- 
cation-based training programs, the emphasis is on defin- 
ing new literacy standards and creating a work-force that is 
suitable for clerical and data-entry jobs. These programs 
are limited. In order to qualify for specialized IT work, fur- 
ther training is necessary and certification is required. Many 
people are unable or unwilling to pay the high cost for avail- 
able programs, and so are denied opportunities to share in 
the wealth generated by information technology. 

A subculture of highly skilled, experienced program- 
mers, hardware specialists, technicians and designers ex- 
ists in the IT community who are not certified by any insti- 
tution (although clearly some of them should be). These 
“hackers” have, out of sheer love of the medium, become 
expert in all aspects of information technology, but are not 
able to earn a living because they lack certification or sim- 
ply refuse to work for corporations that co-opt knowledge 
for profit. These people have become the pioneers of a new 
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methodology that is shaking up the complacent world of 
big business. 

The open-source movement, which has become a pow- 
erful force in the IT world, is an example of people work- 
ing together to ensure that everyone has access to new tech- 
nology. Supporters of open-source networking believe that 
advances in technology and software should not be control- 
led by corporate developers, but should be in the public 
domain, accessible to all. 

The Linux operating system is perhaps the biggest 
open-source success story to date. In 1991, Linus Torvald, 
a student at the University of Finland, started a process 
that, within a very short period of time, captured the inter- 
est of users around the world. Reacting to the limitations 
imposed on students by the lack of access to computer time, 

he succeeded in redesigning codes to allow him to work 
off-site, on equipment discarded by the corporate sector. 
He then passed this information along to other users, and 
within a remarkably short period of time, Linux had taken 
on a life of its own. 

In the open-source world, development happens along 
natural paths. New products are released to the public at an 
early stage, codes are released along with the software, and 


users are invited to explore 

possibilities for improve- 

ment. The result is that many 

different perspectives are 

brought in to the process, 

allowing for the quick dis- 

covery and elimination of 
“bugs,” as well as fresh ideas 

and insights. Beyond the ob- 
vious benefit of shared tech- 
nology and cooperative 
processes, the impact on 
those who participate in 
open-source networking is 
apparent. Participants are 
challenged to seek their own 
solutions or to reach out to 
other community members 
for help, and every part of 
the process nurtures a sense 
of self-sufficiency in a soci- 
ety that has learned to rely 
on “big brother” for support 
and guidance. 

Before the rise of the 
open-source movement, re- 
search and development in 
the IT world was largely 
dominated and controlled by 
large corporations, and ac- 
cess to the newest software was limited to those who could 
pay the price. The creation of a high-tech, profit-based 
market meant that the people who were designing new tech- 
nology, the “mappers,” were kept under wraps by their 
employers, and any product of their work was the property 
of the corporation. These workers were reduced to a “re- 
source,” controlled and harvested by corporate developers 
who were interested only in the bottom line, and not in the 
greatest good for all. By opening the door to shared infor- 
mation and cheap, easy to use software, open-sourcers have 
levelled the playing field and given workers and IT users 
alike a new way to achieve their true potential. 

Whether the open-source philosophy will survive the 
transition from underground to widespread usage intact is 
not yet known. With investment capitalists circling like birds 
of prey, and developers getting a taste of the good life, it is 
questionable whether open-sourcing will change the busi- 
ness world or vice-versa. Whatever the case may be, the 
time has come for people to put aside their fears, find their 
way onto the information highway, and move forward with 
the rest of the world into the age of new media. 


THEY'VE GOT OUR 
MERGER ON 
THE FRONT PAGE 


9. 
dolighant@aol.com 


Maggie Dixon lives in Regina and defies categorization. 
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Tuition Fees 


Why post-secondary education should be free. 


by Denise 


is very expensive. In poll after poll, Canadians have 

made it clear that education from kindergarten 
through college and university is important. Somehow, some- 
one has to pay for this education - therefore some choices 
have to be made. The choice is between paying for educa- 
tion from our private savings or from the government purse 
through taxes. Canadians are unequivocal in their support 
for their tax dollars being used for education. 

Over the last decade, federal and provincial govern- 
ments have reduced funding for post-secondary education. 
Access to college or university is being denied now to thou- 
sands of Canadians because they lack the personal finances 
to pay tuition fees. Many other students struggle to pay the 
initial fees, then must abandon their studies because of large 
annual tuition fee increases. The role of government is to 
open up opportunities for people, and to provide equal ac- 
cess to opportunities for all. 

At one time, those Canadians who could afford it, paid 
for primary and secondary school out of their private sav- 
ings. As the importance of good quality education for eve- 
ryone was acknowledged, political decisions were made and 
money for public education was allocated from provincial 
budgets. Canadians have long accepted a community col- 
lege or university education as important: important to de- 

mocracy, research, the arts and culture, as well as to the 
advancement of the economy. A higher education is also 
becoming mandatory for employment. An August 1998 
Angus Reid public opinion poll reported that 90 percent of 
Canadians believe that high tuition fees are a barrier to 
university or college, and the majority acknowledge that 
many families do not have enough financial resources to 
save for their children's education. 

To pay for the cost of a post-secondary education is 
not possible through personal savings alone. The average 
Canadian family income was $57,146 in 1997, 4.5 percent 

lower than what it was in 1989. For the most part, reduc- 
tions in university funding by both the federal and provin- 
cial governments explain higher university tuition. The fed- 
eral cash transfer payments for education and training have 
been cut by $7 billion since 1993. In the 2000-2001 federal 
budget, only a $600 million increase was allocated for both 
health and education, with no real requirement that any of 
the money be spent on education. But the Minister of Fi- 
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nance was able to find $55 billion in tax cuts for corpora- 
tions, the banks and wealthy Canadians. The moncy is avail- 
able, but the wrong choices are being made. 

Generally university tuition fees have risen by more 
than 126 percent since 1990, to a national average of $3,379 
forthe 1999-2000 school year. Community college students 
have likewise seen great increases in tuition fees, over 200 
percent in some provinces. Students are now paying higher 
fees for a lower quality education - less access to libraries, 
less lab equipment, reductions in tenured teaching staff and 
support staff. Tuition fees are a regressive form of taxa- 
tion. In 1997, Canadians spent 19 percent more on their 
household budget than in 1996 on education, but their total 
household spending did not increase. This does not mean 
that families are paying more for education, but it does mean 
that they are sacrificing other expenses in order to meet the 
cost of an education. In 1999 the vast majority of students 
leaving the education system did so with a substantial debt 
load. On average, this estimated debt reached $28,000 and, 
for a growing number of students, the debt load is $100,000, 
equal to that of a large home mortgage. To have so many in 
this much debt doesn't make for a bright economic forecast 
for either the individual or the country. 


The good and the bad 

British Columbia and Québec have maintained a com- 
mitment to keeping the cost of education down and have 
maintained a tuition fee freeze since 1995. Likewise, New- 
foundland did not raise fees for the 1999-2000 academic 
year. Government funding accounted for less than half of 
university revenues in both Nova Scotia and Ontario in 
1997-98, and that is where they charge the highest tuition 
fees. In essence the public university system in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario are funded more from private funds, and can 
hardly now be called publicly-funded systems. 

In addition to average annual increases, students are 
faced with deregulated fees. Deregulation of fees happens 
when a provincial government abandons all guidelines and 
legislation and lets individual institutions have complete 
control of tuition fee levels. Deregulation represents one of 
the most serious threats to accessibility of post-secondary 
education, since it always leads to massive tuition fee in- 
creases. Dentistry now costs up to $30,000 a year. Even 
with the maximum federal and provincial student loans and 
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the maximum private student line of credit, this fee can't be 
met. Deregulation is not a new tuition fee structure, but the 
downloading of the cost of education onto the backs of stu- 
dents. Deregulation is not limited to university fees. Com- 
munity college programs in Ontario vary from $1,700 to 
over $8,000 a year. 


The myth 

It is wrong for the 
public to believe, and 
even worse for govern- 
ments to promote the 
myth that fees can be 
raised without affecting 
accessibility. In a study 
released by the 
Maritimes Provinces 
Higher Education Com- 
mission in 1997, it was 
reported that “there are 
clear indications of a 
systemic social inequal- 
ity affecting accessibil- 
ity, with students from 
lower income back- 
grounds being disadvan- 
taged in their ability to 
meet the financial de- 
mands of attending post- 
secondary institutions.” 


Remove the barrier 

The surest way to 
increase access to col- 
lege or university for all 
people is to remove tui- 
tion fees. Canada al- 
ready provides higher 
education without fees to 
children of faculty members and support staff at most uni- 
versities, through contractual agreements. Nor do members 
of the Canadian Armed Forces or people incarcerated in 
Canadian prisons pay any fees. Students attending a CEGEP 
in Québec do not pay fees. Nor did people attending a com- 
munity college for re-training before the cut backs and 
changes to the unemployment system in 1996. 

Indeed, even the Liberals back in 1976, thought that 
Canada should be a tuition-free zone when they signed the 
United Nations International Covenant on Economic, So- 
cial and Cultural Rights. Part III of Article 13, Right to 
Education, states that "Higher Education shall be made 
equally accessible to all, on the basis of capacity, by every 
appropriate means, and in particular by the progressive in- 
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troduction of free education." 


Canada failed to keep the promise 

A post-secondary education system without tuition fees 
is neither a fanciful nor an unrealistic notion. Compared to 
other countries, Cana- 
da’s commitment to 
making higher educa- 
tion attainable for stu- 
dents just doesn’t meas- 
ure up. Among the 29 
countries in the Organi- 
zation for Economic 
Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), only 
two countries, Japan 
and Korea, have higher 
tuition fees. And more 
than half of the OECD 
countries charge no tui- 
tion fees at all. 

In January 1996, 
Ireland abolished all tui- 
tion fees for higher edu- 
cation. The removal of 
these fees was done by 
converting educational 
tax credits which un- 
fairly benefited those fi- 
nancially better off into 
direct funding. 

Ina letter written to 
the Canadian Federation 
of Students in 1997, the 
then Minister for Edu- 
cation, Niamh 
Bhreathnach, wrote: 
“The decision on abol- 
ishing undergraduate 
fees, aims at providing universal access to third level edu- 
cation and will impact in a very real way on the life chances 
of students and their families. The psychological impact on 
today's decision will encourage and allow people to con- 
sider pursing a third level education as a very realizable 
option in their life choice.” 

“An education system which will no longer decide on 
behalf of its students what is a right and what is a privilege, 
is an education system which aspires to be inclusive of all 
the needs of all its community." 

Even several states in the U.S. have frozen or lowered 
tuition fees in the last couple of years. Average fees at 
American public institutions are now equal to or lower than 
Canadian fees. In addition, the American government of- 
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fers over $6 billion annually in needs-based grants to 24 
percent of students at public universities and 17 percent of 
students at public colleges. Many countries much poorer 
than Canada, such as Cuba and Costa Rica, afford tuition- 
free schools at their public post-secondary institutions. 
The Constitution of Mexico asserts that education 
should be free to all. The National Autonomous University 
of Mexico, a fully funded public institution, is seen by many 
as the only possible way out of poverty. But the World Bank 
advised the Mexican government that tuition fees should be 
collected if the 
country wished 
to continue re- 
ceiving financial 
aid - fees equal 
to that of eight 
months pay for 


OECD countries 
with user fees 


Australia 


a sun Belgium 

wage worker. 

Last April, stu- Canada 

dents at the uni- І taly 

versity began a Japan 

strike against Korea 

the implementa- 

tion of tuition New Zealand 

fees and the pri- Portugal 

vatization of Spain 

cc Or Switzerland 
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2000, A fed- United Kingdom 

eral police jailed United States 

hundreds of par- 

ticipants in the 

strike. Three 

students were 

killed and hun- 

dreds injured 

during the 11- 

month strike. 


Once tuition fees are eliminated in Canada, university 
and college enrolments will no doubt rise. This is a good 
thing for all concerned, something to be encouraged, not 
feared. In 1996, the unemployment rate for 25 to 34-year- 
old people with less than a high school diploma was 18 
percent compared to only 4.6 percent for people with a uni- 
versity degree. There's a similar trend for aboriginal peo- 
ple, where those with less than a high school education had 
an unemployment rate of 31 percent, while only seven per- 
cent with university degrees remained unemployed. Research 
by Human Resources Development Canada finds that as of 
the year 2000, 45 percent of all new jobs will require at 
least 16 years of education and training. A college or uni- 
versity education is now a job requirement. 


Public spending on post-secondary education will im- 
prove the country's economic future. Research done by 
UBC professor Robert Allen demonstrates that a univer- 
sity graduate in any field will have a higher income than 
someone that has less education, and accordingly pays more 
in taxes. Over the course of a lifetime, university gradu- 
ates, through higher taxes, repay more than the full cost of 
the university education. Even with the government fund- 
ing the entire costs of public higher education, in the long 
run there would be more taxes collected and therefore more 
money to spend 
if more people 
attained post- 
secondary edu- 
cation. 

Public post- 
secondary edu- 
cation should 
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freeze on tui- 
tion fees in co- 
operation with 
the provinces. An equitable system of higher education with- 
out tuition fees is achievable. As long as tuition fees and 
debt loads remain, they will continue to be barriers to ac- 
cess to post-secondary education for not only lower income 
students, but also more increasingly, for middle income stu- 
dents. The federal government must increase transfer pay- 
ments to the provinces for education and training to de- 
crease tuition fees. 


Turkey 


Denise Doherty-Delorme is the National Researcher for 
the Canadian Federation of Students. The CFS advocates 
Jor a national system of post-secondary education open to 
all and free of user fees. For more information on the Fea- 
eration and its campaigns, see www.cfs~fcee.ca 
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TORTURE SCHOOL 


Like a magician, the U.S. Army would have us 
believe that torturers and murderers can 
become transformed into doves of peace. 


by 


here’s good 
news and bad 
news. 


The good news is 
that the infamous U.S 
Army School of the 
Americas (SOA) at 
Fort Benning, Georgia 
may be closing down 

The bad news is 

the school will be just 
the same as before, 
only with a new name 

The School of the 

Americas has gradu- 
ated more than 60,000 
soldiers over its 54- 
year history. Many of 
these graduates have 
gone on to become tor- 
turers and murderers 
throughout the western 
hemisphere. Their vic- 
tims have included 
Archbishop Oscar 
Romero and several 
Jesuit priests in El Salvador, and the rape and torture of an 
American nun in Guatemala. Their graduates include mem- 
bers of death squads in Honduras. 

But things started to fall apart for the SOA about ten 
years ago when thousands of people started to demonstrate 
against the school, and hundreds more committed civil diso- 
bedience. 

Last year the U.S. House of Representatives cut fund- 
ing to the controversial school, only to have funding re- 
stored by the Senate. 


George 


School of the Americas in Fort Benning, Georgia. 
photo: SOA Watch 


Manz 


But the SOA saw 
the writing on the wall 
and decided a face-lift 
was needed. 

The Secretary of 
the Army has written 
legislation to change 
the name of the school 
to the United States 
Military Institute for 
Hemispheric Security 
Cooperation 
(USMIHSC). 

The "new" school 
will have a new cur- 
riculum, including 
courses with titles like 
"peace operations," as 
well as a mandatory 
eight-hour “human 
rights” requirement. 

But what’s really 
happening is the Army 
is trying to discredit the 
thousands of people 
who annually demon- 
strate against the school. Last year 15,000 people marched 
to the base. 

There is speculation that the nastier aspects of the 
school’s curriculum (like how to interrogate and torture 
prisoners) will be exported when U.S. military missions 
are sent overseas. 

For more information, contact SOA Watch, PO BOX 
4566, Washington, DC 20017. Web page: www.soaw.org 


George Manz is the editor of Briarpatch. 
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May Day Even ts 


April 28: Day of Mourning April 29: Family Day Picnic 
Regina City Hall Victoria Park 
6:30 pm. Regina 
hot dogs, face painting, clowns etc. 


11:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 


April 29: Briarpatch May Day Benefit May 1: May Day Parade 
featuring the Wilma Groenen Blues Band Fort Qu’Appelle 799 Рв. 
The Exchange, 2451-8th Ave., Regina bus leaves the Regina Union Centre at 6:00 pm. 
8:00 p.m. tickets $10 advance, $i; at the door 


Support a Living Wage-Canadian Labour Congress Prairie Region 


Can Anybody Stop This Madness? 


Actions to oppose the genocide in Iraq. 


b y 


oes anybody in North America care about the dy- 
ing children in Iraq? 


e war against Iraq and subsequent sanctions will 
go down in history as one of the great crimes of the twenti- 
eth century, along with the Holocaust, Pol Pot and the bomb- 
ing of Dresden." 

With these words, journalist Barbara Slaughter, writ- 
ing in Canadian Dimension magazine, voiced the opinions 
of an increasing number of North Americans appalled at 
the news trickling out of Iraq. 

Not those in power, it seems, despite a barrage of pro- 
tests by concerned citizens recently, both here and around 
the world. It seems the critical mass has not yet been reached 
to generate action on the part of our politicians. The media, 
as always, are key to the dawning of awareness, and so far 
most of them have not seen the issue in a sympathetic light. 
But slowly, some are beginning to react, as horror stories 
emerge of the genocide in Iraq, a slaughter in which we 
ourselves are complicit. (The most recent article in 
Briarpatch was published in November 1998). 

The gradual trickle of information about Iraq is begin- 
ning to flow, with statistics such as 4,000 to 5,000 children 
reportedly dying each month from hunger and hunger-re- 
lated diseases. There is also the news that sanctions and 
continued bombing have destroyed the Iraqi infrastructure, 
especially the country’s sanitation and medical care. 

As with the MAI, another primary key to raising aware- 
ness is the Internet. Email lists and websites focusing on 
the effect of sanctions on Iraq have blossomed. (Search the 
net using the words Iraq and sanctions, for such websites 
as the International Action Center: http://www.iacenter.org/ 
iraq.htm, which yields a wealth of information. Where else 
could one learn of the continuing protest actions around the 
globe, in ten countries plus 12 U.S.states?) 

In cities across Canada and the U.S., concerned citi- 
zens have been initiating actions ranging from relatively 
sedate lectures, programs and displays to more aggressive 
demonstrations and civil disobedience which has resulted 
in arrests and hunger strikes. Typically, activists south of 
the border have been more vociferous than Canadians, but 
then, their country is more complicit in the sanctions on 
Iraq and the resulting death and suffering there. 


Ruth 


Millar 
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In Canada 

In early 1999, Linda Morgan and Irene Maclnnes of 
Vancouver went to Iraq with a group of medical workers 
under the sponsorship of Washington state's Physicians for 
Social Responsibility. Appalled by what they witnessed 
there, Linda and Irene went on a cross-country tour later 
that fall to tell Canadians about the effects of the brutal 
sanctions which Canada supports. 

In Ottawa, their efforts to appeal to politicians were 
initially disappointing (although activists in that city later 
achieved some positive results). When they presented a let- 
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ter of apology at the Iraqi embassy from Canadians to the 
people of Iraq, the media merely yawned. 

At Lloyd Axworthy's office in Winnipeg, the pair 
dropped off 25 dolls to symbolize the 250 Iraqi children 
who die each day. Afterwards, they were interviewed on 
the local TV news. 

They also brought a petition to each Canadian city 
they visited, urging our Parliament “to recall all Canadian 
military personnel taking part in the blockade of Iraq, and 
to use all possible diplomatic pressure to urge the U.N. to 
end the sanctions against Iraq." For copies, contact Irene 
or Linda at the addresses listed below. 

After sparking a wave of concern in most 
major Canadian cities, the outcome of their tour 
has been an informal (so far) network of or- 
ganizations and individuals working to inform 
Canadians about our government's complicity 
in the embargo, and a flurry of events and ac- 
tivities just before last Christmas and also 
around January 17, the ninth anniversary of the 
beginning of the bombing of Iraq. 

On January 21, 2000, they reported the 
success of “An Evening of Solidarity with the 
People of Iraq" in Vancouver, featuring a pres- 
entation by MP Svend Robinson, who had re- 
cently returned from Iraq. Between 250 and 300 
people attended the presentation. 

Elsewhere in Canada, groups have sought 
to bring the issue to public attention in many 
other ways. About 100 to 150 people marched 
through the streets of Victoria on December 19, 
1999 "Чо protest U.S./British actions and Ca- 
nadian government support for attacks on Iraq," 

the IAC website reported. It also reported that 
ships from HMCS Naden, the dockyard near Victoria, par- 
ticipated in enforcing the sanctions against Iraq. 

In Peterborough, Ploughshares staged a concert and 
demonstration on January 17, 2000 for the children of Iraq. 
In Edmonton, Ploughshares presented a display, “Ten Years 
of Doing Without" at the University of Alberta, along with 
radio spots on university radio, a candle-light vigil, an hourly 
audio quote from the vigil on local CBC news, a large photo 
in the Edmonton Journal, and they participated in the na- 
tional phone-in to Axworthy's office. They followed this 
up with a workshop on February 1. 

In Hamilton, the Global Movement to End the War 
against Iraq staged an Iraq Ration Display at McMaster 
University. At a local Unitarian church, representatives from 
the group spoke to a local journalist, who wrote an article 

entitled “Strangled by Sanctions” in View, the city's alter- 
native weekly. 

In Saskatoon, there was no specific organization de- 
voted to stopping sanctions against Iraq, other than an Iraqi 
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cultural group called the Babylonian Ethnic Society. Then, 
last summer, news of the upcoming fall tour by the two 
Vancouver women spawned a flurry of activity by organi- 
zations and concerned individuals, including Saskatoon 
Ploughshares, the Canadian Catholic Organization for De- 
velopment and Peace, Immigrant Women, the Babylonian 
Ethnic Society and others. So many people tumed out to 
see Irene and Linda’s slide show and video, that there was 
standing room only. Around the anniversary of the com- 
mencement of bombing nine years ago, there was a public 
program at the library in Saskatoon, a display in the uni- 
versity “tunnel,” and a call for churches to pray and sup- 


The dolls represent approximately 250 children who die daily 
in Iraq from illnesses caused by the sanctions. The protest in 
Vancouver outside the art gallery marked the anniversary of 

the start of the Gulf War. 
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port the victims of sanctions in Iraq. 

A group in Ottawa, along with former United Nations 
Coordinator in Iraq Denis Halliday, spoke with journalists, 
politicians and bureaucrats in departments and committees 
most connected to the Iraq issue. An article appeared in the 
Toronto Star. According to reports, the presentations seem 
to have altered the opinions of some politicians. Halliday 
was interviewed live on the CBC Newsworld program called 
“Politics,” which was broadcast nationally. 


Media attention 

Activists across the country convinced the producers 
of the CBC Television program “Counterspin” to broad- 
cast a debate on sanctions against Iraq. It aired on January 
18. CBC Radio also dealt objectively with the issue on pro- 
grams such as “As It Happens.” When Svend Robinson 
returned from Iraq, his article ^We're Killing the Innocent" 
appeared in the Globe and Mail on January 19. 

West coast communities have been involved in the pro- 
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duction and distribution of videos for use by local groups. 
Among them is “Hearing Children's Voices: Interviews with 
Two Top U.N. Aid Officials in Iraq." It is available for 
$6.00, including postage. To order it, contact Linda at 
<dmorgan@web.net> or Irene at <iremac@home.com>. 

So far the only coordinated, nation-wide action has 
been a deluge of call-ins to the offices of Lloyd Axworthy 
and Prime Minister Jean Chrétien. Predictably, callers were 
met with defensive arguments based on the iniquity of 
Saddam Hussein, who is no worse than a score of other 
dictators around the world. Whether the call-ins were ef- 
fective, only time will tell. 


High profile individuals speak out 

Meanwhile, prominent individuals have been speak- 
ing out and acting on their principles. Hans Von Sponek, 
the U.N. Humanitarian Coordinator in Iraq, has resigned 
in protest, along with Dr. Jutta Burghhardt, head of the 
U.N.'s World Food Program in Iraq. Von Sponek wanted 
the Security Council to separate Iraq's humanitarian needs 
from its disarmament. He was also critical of the U.N.- 
approved Oil For Food program, which many informed 
people assert has not worked. 

In late February, Charles Duelfer, acting executive 
chairman of the U.N. agency responsible for disarming Iraq 
since 1991, announced his resignation. Von Sponek's pred- 
ecessor, Denis Halliday, had also resigned, and he has since 
been highly visible in the anti-sanctions movement. Scott 
Ritter, a former weapons inspector, also resigned. 

NDP MP Svend Robinson has spoken out several times 
in the House of Commons in favour of ending U.N. sanc- 
tions against Iraq. Dr. Arthur Clarke, professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine at the University of Calgary, is a U.S. 
citizen and former captain in the U.S. Army Medical Corps. 
He has written compelling articles on sanctions against Iraq. 
He urges partisans to get into forums where foreign policy 
is discussed, thus gaining access closer to the government. 
He argues that there is no evidence for the existence of 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq, and that the U.S. and 
Great Britain are themselves the major violators of interna- 
tional law. Many other informed citizens have added their 
voices to the chorus. 


Unified action needed 

According to Rick McCutcheon, associate professor 
of Conflict Resolution and International Development at 
the University of Winnipeg, part of the problem in making 
progress to end the war has been the unwillingness of the 
activist community to work together. But he blames 
Axworthy and the Department of Foreign Affairs even more. 
McCutcheon believes that Canada needs a coordinated 
movement to engage civil society on the issue. 
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Resistance in the U.S. 

Activists in the U.S. appear to be more unified, per- 
haps because they have been active much longer. A sched- 
ule of protest actions across the U.S. and around the world 
can be seen on the IAC website (cited above). Delegations 
from numerous cities have sent much needed medicines to 
Iraq. In January of this year, a third Iraq Sanctions Chal- 
lenge delegation from New York was in Baghdad. Another 
group, consisting of 60 Americans, broke their own coun- 
try's laws to take $2 million worth of medical supplies to 
Iraq. 

In recent months, there has been a nation-wide cam- 
paign in the U.S. urging people opposed to the sanctions to 
convince their representatives to sign the so-called Conyers 
letter that was to be sent to the president. 

In New York, from February 12-14, a series of actions 
organized by Voices in the Wilderness, the Atlantic Life 
Community and the Fellowship of Reconciliation included 
a prayer service, teach-ins, demonstrations and civil diso- 
bedience. Human nights organizations represented in the non- 
violent resistance included Amnesty International, Human 
Rights Watch, American Friends Service Committee and 
others. Reporters from major broadcast and print media 
were there when 86 people were arrested at the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the U.N. on February 14. As well, there have been 
weekly vigils in the states of Minnesota, Connecticut, 
Florida, Washington, Colorado, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
New York, California and Louisiana. 


Formal Canadian network? 

Back in Canada, there has been talk of formalizing the 
loose network that has sprouted. On February 21, a pro- 
posal was circulated by email, suggesting the formation of 
an organization to be called The Canadian Network on Peace 
in Iraq (САМОРІ), comprised of individuals and organiza- 
tions. “While recognizing that the peace and security of the 
Iraqi people is dependent on many factors, including ones 
internal to Iraq, their primary point of intervention would 
be with the Canadian government and its allies," the pro- 
posal states. The collective goal is to have the U.N. sanc- 
tions removed. 

To learn more about this initiative, contact Dale 
Hildebrand of Inter-Church Action at (416) 461-3534; fax. 
(416) 463-5569; email <daleica@web.net>, or check their 
website at www.net/~icact/ The proposed site will link Cana: 


da's disparate groups and provide an information clearin: 
house. 


Ruth Millar is a member of a coalition of organizatio. 
and individuals in Saskatoon who hosted Linda Morgai 
and Irene MacInnes on their cross-country tour and h 
been working to raise public consciousness on this issu 


The last of the 
big time $pender$ 


ast November, the majority of voters in San Fran- der against the bans in both cities. 
cisco passed an ordinance banning ATM surcharges Both cities are appealing the restraining order and ex- 


on customers from a different bank. One month ear- pect to win the case. 
lier, the city of Santa Monica, California enacted a similar 
ordinance. Dozens of other cities and states want to enact 
similar legislation in their jurisdictions. 

Since large banks have most of the ATM machines, 
they often force customers from smaller banks to move their 
accounts to the bigger banks so they don't have to pay the 
extra surcharge. 

The large banks claim the surcharges are needed to 
cover their costs, but they already get a fee on each trans- 
action from the customer's bank for using a different bank's 
ATM. Since the bank with the ATM already gets paid, the 
extra surcharge is clear profit. 

The big banks weren't amused. Both Bank of America 
and Wells Fargo sued and got a temporary restraining or- 


Pacific 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


525-9147 
13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 

DROP IN SOON! 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO's partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 


equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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Talisman Loses its Charm 


The link between oil profits and human rights abuses in Sudan. 


group associated with the recent failure of talks between NGOs and 
Talisman Energy for a human rights monitoring mechanism in Sudan 
redicts there will be no takers for the company's offer to work with 
NGO partners in the Sudan oil field. 

Gerry Barr, of the Steelworkers Humanity Fund, says 
the human rights issue has to be resolved before any credible 
NGOs would be willing to associate themselves with the 
Calgary-based oil firm. On February 24, Talisman said it was 
looking for NGO partners to help with its projects in Sudan. 
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not the monitoring agent." 

There have been no proposals that Tal- 
isman should take responsibility for human 
rights monitoring, Barr said. NGOs had pro- 
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posed that Talisman signal its support for a TOE mm EA 
higher standard of human rights monitoring "ба uc == DNA ip "d 


through support of a regionally-based inde- 
pendent human rights desk. 
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Barr said Talisman has yet to acknowl- МЕЈ 
edge that its operations are linked to human Oh NER NA =. 
rights abuses and the escalation of conflict in CIS 7 pesa SEN 


southern Sudan. He said that the company 
needed to clear the air about its entanglement 
with the conflict before it could take positive 
steps. 

The NGOs which broke off negotiations 
with the company include the United Church 
of Canada, Project Ploughshares, the Steel- 
workers Humanity Fund, and World Vision 
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We thank the following for their recent 


financial contribution to Briarpatch. 


Margaret Gail Osachoff, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Sask. Joint Board, RWDSU 
Regina, SK 
Wilfrid Denis, 
Saskatoon, SK 
P. Gingrich & A. Hayford, 
Regina, SK 
Darrell Ortman, 
Regina, SK 
Florence Bishop, 
Regina, SK 
Regina & District Labour Council 
Regina, SK 
Ruth Pusch, 
Windthorst, SK 
Emmie Oddie, 
Regina, SK 
Harold Horvey, 
Pennant, SK 
Nick Coleman, 
Toronto, ON 
Leo Kurtenbach, 
Cudworth, SK 
Dale Jackman, 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Garnet Lee, 
Darlingford, MB 
Victor Berezowski, 
Pelly, SK 
Garnet Hinther, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Gary Cwitco, 
Toronto, ON 
F.J.H. & M. Fredeen, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Charles Townley-Smith, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Anthony Deutsch, 
Edmonton, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker, 
Regina, SK 
Garnet Dishaw, 
Craven, SK 
J.R. Knelsen, 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Angela Wooldridge, 
Edenwold, SK 
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George Ledingham, 
Regina, SK 
Anonymous, 
Regina, SK 
Elmer & Edith Brown, 
Elrose, SK 
Grace Pine, 
Saskatoon, SK 
F. Frederick, 
Shellbrook, SK 
Maggi Dotchuk, 
Regina, SK 
Beth & McGregor Hone, 
Lumsden, SK 
Donald Pattison, 
Marshall, SK 
Cliff Schmidt, 
Prince Albert, SK 
William Stahl, 
Regina, SK 
Frank Cushing, 
Victoria, BC 
Garry Ewart, 
Regina, SK 
Avis Mysyk, 
Prince George, BC 
Ken Collier, 
Athabasca, AB 
Eldon Anderson, 
Kelowna, BC 
Douglas Meggison, 
Edmonton, AB 
Sandy Cameron, 
Vancouver, BC 
K.J. Cottam, 
Nepean, ON 
John Cloarec, 
Swift Current, SK 
Robbie Newton, 
Victoria, BC 
Leonard Johnson, 
Westport, ON 
Barbara Sambasivam, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Genevieve Teed, 
Gabriola, BC 
Danny Goldstick, 
Toronto, ON 


Floyd Howlett, 
Peterborough, ON 
Mr. & Mrs. M.J. Holtslander, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Merv Harrison, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Terry & Elaine Crush, 
LaRonge, SK 
Stuart Wulff, 
Victoria, BC 
Norma & Douglas Brown, 
Burlington, ON 
Roger & Norma Lowe, 
Gimli, MB 
William Vatnsdal, 
Vancouver, BC 
Abby Ulmer, 
Regina, SK 
Bob Cosbey, 
Regina, SK 
Trudy Connor, 
LaRonge, SK 
Linda Aiken, 
Etobicoke, ON 
James Heck, 
Regina, SK 
Yvonne Schmitz, 
Calgary, AB 
Robert Stirling, 
Regina, SK 
Betty Gordon, 
Wapella, SK 
E. Mutch, 
Charlottetown, PEI 
Milnor Alexander, 
Victoria, BC 
Peter Askin, 
Mayne Island, BC 
Ken McLeod, 
Salmon Arm, BC 
Anthony Mintenko, 
Winnipeg, MB 
RWDSU Local 496, 
Prince Albert, SK 
M. Hnidy & F. Daunt, 
Prince Albert, SK 
Earl Dewar, 
Swift Current, SK 


Catherine Cox, 
Grenfell, SK 
Peter Gehl, 
Regina, SK 
Henry Neufeld, 
Waldeck, SK 
Bryan & Sandi Hubick, 
Regina, SK 
RWDSU Local 635, 
Weyburn, SK 
Maria Fischer, 
Ladysmith, BC 
Robert Staley, 
High River, AB 
Paul Beach, 
Ernfold, SK 
Darin Milo, 
Regina, SK 
Don Anderson, 
Regina, SK 
Sandra Butel, 
Regina, SK 
Aina Kagis, 
Regina, SK 
Diana Ralph, 
Ottawa, ON 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins, 
Saskatoon, SK 
T. Toews & S. Wells, 
Swift Current, SK 
Ormond McKague, 
Regina, SK 
Barbara Yip, 
Toronto, ON 
Murray Dobbin, 
Vancouver, BC 
H. Wagner & K. Miner, 
Regina, SK 
Norm Bray, 
Regina, SK 
Elmer Witt 
Abbotsford, BC 
Mary Otto Grieshaber 
Agassiz, BC 
Wapella & District 
Donors Choice, 
Wapella, SK 
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Robert Gosden circa 1950 


Rebel Life 

by Mark Leier 

New Star Books, Vancouver, 1999, 
$14.95. 


reviewed by Garnet Dishaw 

Robert Gosden was a fiery work- 
ing class radical, a formidable trade 
union militant, a confirmed syndicalist, 
and a relentless advocate of direct ac- 
tion including sabotage. But he was 
also a spy who informed on the labour 
movement to the RCMP. 

That odd combination was made 
even stranger by Gosden’s sincere and 
energetic devotion to both revolution- 
ary labour activism and spying on un- 
ions. 

Bob Gosden was born in England 
in 1882. After only a few years of for- 
mal education, he emigrated in 1896. 

Once in North America, Gosden 
took up work as a migrant unskilled 
labourer, a career he would follow for 
much of his life. 

From Glace Bay to California to 
Nanaimo, Gosden did the hard, brutal 
work of a miner, logger, seaman, ditch 
digger, garbage man and sewer cleaner. 

Almost everywhere he went, Bob 
Gosden got heavily involved in union 
work - usually with the syndicalist In- 


dustrial Workers of the World 


д (Wobblies). 


The openly revolutionary IWW 


| specialized in organizing transient, 
| poverty-stricken, class conscious 
| workers who hated the bosses, and 
| despised mild-mannered unionism. 


Gosden fit right in with the Wobblies. 
Gosden played a leading role in a 
bitter construction labourers' strike in 


| Prince Rupert in 1911, and the huge 


and violent coal miners’ strike of 1912- 
14 on Vancouver Island where he de- 
livered speeches urging picketers to 
seize the mines and assassinate the pre- 
mier of B.C. 

Gosden was also heavily involved 
in the IWW's free speech fights, in 
which the wobs battled cops and poli- 

ticians for the right to hold outdoor 
meetings and organize on street cor- 
ners. 

Gosden was jailed regularly - 
sometimes for months - for his confron- 
tational ways. 

Bob Gosden's spying took place 
from 1919 to 1921 or 1922, when the 
RCMP was very worried about the ex- 
plosion of labour militancy in western 
Canada, characterized by the One Big 
Union movement, the Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Strike and a huge increase in the 
days "lost" due to work stoppages. 

In attempting to explain the stun- 
ning inconsistency of a 
devout Wobbly taking 
police money to spy on 
unions, author Mark 
Leier presents a fascinat- 
ing analysis. 

Leier argues it was 
precisely Gosden's life- 
long adherence to IWW 
philosophy that caused 
him to turn on the mod- 
erate union leaders who 
opportunistically fol- 
lowed their rank and file 
members into radicalism 
to retain their paid union 
staff jobs. 
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Building trades picketers in Prince Rupert, 


Gosden likely viewed his betrayal 
of the trade union establishment as in- 
consequential alongside the massive be- 
trayal of the working class by moder- 
ate labour bureaucrats who would al- 
ways ultimately refuse to lead their 
members into a true syndicalist trans- 
formation of society. 

When Gosden was exposed and 
denounced by Mine Workers leader 
David Rees, it ended his union career. 
Like Joseph Conrad's Lord Jim, the 
shame followed him for the rest of his 
life. 

There are only the most minor 
shortcomings in the book. Leier writes 
that the one police officer killed during 
the Regina Riot in 1935 was shot. In 
fact, he was clubbed. 

The Leier describes another la- 
bour turncoat, Harry Orchard, the Ca- 
nadian miner who assassinated Idaho 
governor Steunenberg, as a “half-wit.” 
This is not the view of most labour his- 
torians nor Bill Haywood, the IWW 
leader who was almost framed for 
murder on Orchard's testimony. 

But forget that, and find a copy 
of Rebel Life and read it. It's a fine 
piece of labour history. 


Garnet Dishaw is the Research and 
Communications Director of the Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour. 


B.C. in 1911. 
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REVIEWS 


The White Umbrella 


The White Umbrella 

by Patricia Elliott 

Post Books, Bangkok, 1999. 
available in Canada for $21.00 plus 
$4.00 shipping from Patricia Elliott. 
Email: whiteumbrella@hotmail.com. 
Or phone Buzzword Books at (306) 
522-6562. 


reviewed by George Manz 

On the day Trish Elliott was get- 
ting ready to catch her plane back to 
Canada, she got the chance to inter- 
view the most notorious drug lord in 
Burma. Elliott had just finished her 
stint as a reporter for the English lan- 
guage Bangkok Post in Thailand. 

So, instead of flying home, she 
travelled by donkey across the Thai 
border into Burma, where she met 
Khun Sa, the king of the drug lords in 
Shan State, who was at war with the 


Burmese government. 
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Khun Sa, who had a large army 
of soldiers in the Golden Triangle, fi- 
nanced the war by selling opium. 

It was during her interview that 
the drug lord noted that several former 
members of the Shan royal family were 
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now living in Canada. 

She didn’t think about Khun Sa’s 
comment until after she moved back to 
Canada. One day, she happened to be 
listening to Peter Gzowski’s interview 
with a former Shan prince now living 
in Canada. Elliott got in touch with the 
prince, who introduced her to his 
mother, Sao Hearn Hkam. 

The White Umbrella is the story 
of Burma, using the story of the life of 
Sao Heam Hkam as its focus. The story 
has many twists and tums, including 
her marriage to a prince who later be- 
came the president of Burma, his death 
in jail after a military coup, her leader- 
ship of the Shan State Army, and her 
subsequent emigration to Canada. 

Burma hasn’t been in the news 
much until recently. The military junta 
now running the country brutalizes its 
people, forcing many of them into slave 
labour. Multinational investment by 
companies like PepsiCo are helping to 
prop up the dictatorship. Canadian 
companies like Nortel are in on the 
action too. 

This is a book well worth reading 
if you are interested in learning about 
a country largely unknown in the West. 


George Manz is the Briarpatch editor. 
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BILINGUAL HE'S NOT 
“I was recently on a tour of 
Latin America, and the only 
regret I have is that I didn't 
study my Latin harder in 
school so I could converse 
with those people." 
- Dan Quayle, 
former U.S. vice-president. 


DOING THE LORD'S WORK 

“I’m delighted that I’ve been invited out here today to 
salute you, who, in my view, are doing the Lord's work... 
We [U.S.] are a moral country and we made a moral 
statement in January 1991 that that aggression will not 
stay, and you are making a moral statement today.” 

- George Bush, 
former U.S. president. Bush spoke to U.S. troops at 
Ahmad al-Jaber Air Base in Kuwait on January 19, 

2000. Every day, squadrons of U.S. F-16 Fighting 
Falcons, F-18s and A-10 Warthogs take off from the 
air base to bomb Iraq. About a million Iraqis have 
died since UN sanctions were imposed, half of them 
children under the age of five. 


DENY, DENY, DENY 

“Iam a baby Aryan/Not Jewish or Sectarian/I have no plans 

to marry an/Ape or Rastafarian." 
- David Irving. 
The Canadian historian used to sing this little “ditty” to 
his daughter. Irving, who has claimed there were no gas 
chambers in Auschwitz, denied the song was racist or 
anti-Semitic. 


EINSTEIN HE'S NOT 

“The word ‘genius’ isn’t appli- 
cable in football. A genius is a 

guy like Norman Einstein.” 
- Joe Theismann, 
former quarterback for the 
Toronto Argonauts and 
Washington Redskins, and 
now a sports analyst. 
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WHAT FARM CRISIS? 

“Tf, as most agricultural economists say, there would still 
be too many farms and too many farmers in Western Canada 
even without such subsidies, shouldn’t we encourage more 
Prairie farmers to move to urban centres, to accelerate what 
they have been doing for decades? Winnipeg, Regina and 
Saskatoon, Western Canada’s most impoverished and 
underpopulated cities, would surely benefit from this trans- 
fer of human skills, energy, and capital.” 

- Hymie Rubenstein, 
professor of anthropology at the University of Mani- 
toba, Financial Post, January 18, 2000. 
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OPINION 


The Pitfalls of 


Mutual Fund Investing 


by Bruce 


utual funds seem to be the ve- 

hicle of choice of many Ca- 

adians for their investments. 

There is no question that the mutual 

fund industry became big business in 

the 1990s. Assets soared from $25 bil- 

lion in 1990 to $389 billion in Decem- 

ber 1999. The number of managed 

mutual funds increased from about 500 

to more than 2,700 during the same pe- 
riod. 

Financial institutions and mutual 
fund companies compete aggressively 
for your business, usually via slick 
advertising campaigns. Performance 
tables highlight the impressive rates of 
return certain funds have achieved. And 
there is no denying the spectacular suc- 
cess of the highest achievers. 

Take the Altamira Science & 
Technology fund which has returned 
an average of 74.9 percent annually in 
the three years ending December 31, 
1999. The fund included a staggering 
175.5 percent increase in 1999 alone. 

Not to be outdone, the Altamira 
e-business fund, launched in late 1998, 
returned 190.2 percent to investors in 
1999, 

The mutual fund industry is send- 
ing out a message to the public that 
they are missing out on a great oppor- 
tunity to become wealthy by not invest- 
ing in the market. The nub of the prob- 
lem is that we're usually only told about 
the industry's success stories. 

The reality is that most investors 
achieve only moderate returns on their 
investments. It's been said that a good 
fund manager will outperform the com- 
parative benchmark index groups in 
which their fund is invested. Up to 80 
percent of the time they don't. This can 
be explained in part by the hefty man- 

t fees charged to investors, 


emen 
Such are called management expense 


Gajerski 


ratios. These usually range from two 
to three percent for equity funds, and 
one to two percent on fixed income 
funds. It's ironic that surveys con- 
ducted on mutual fund investors find 
that most investors are unaware they 
are being charged these fees. 

In the past ten years, the TSE 300 
Total Return benchmark index aver- 
aged 10.6 percent annually. But the 
average return on Canadian equity 
funds was 9.1 percent. The short term 
and medium term results aren't as 
good. The three-year benchmark index 
returned 14.2 percent, but the average 
return on equity funds was 7.9 percent. 
For 1999, the benchmark index re- 
turned 31.7 percent, and equity funds 
increased an average of 20.3 percent. 

Other benchmark categories pro- 
duced similar results. The Standard & 
Poor 500 benchmark index returned an 
impressive 20.7 percent annually over 
ten years. But U.S. equity funds lagged 
behind at 15.3 percent annually. The 
Morgan Stanley World Index gained 
14.5 percent annually over the same 
ten-year period. But the average return 
on International Equity funds was 10.8 
percent. 

As a client of Investors Group, the 
largest mutual fund company in 
Canada with more than $44 billion in 
assets under administration, I can at- 
test to the high quality of service the 
sales representatives provide to their 
clients. Nevertheless, several of their 
funds have been abysmal performers 
In recent years. Using the three-year 
TSE 300 benchmark index of 14.2 per- 
cent as a point of comparison, the $3 
billion Investors Canadian Equity fund 
returned 1.6 percent annually, the $2.3 
billion Investors Retirement Mutual 
{ола lost 0.4 percent per year, and the 

-© billion Investors Retirement 
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Growth Portfolio fund managed a 
yearly gain of 2.7 percent. In 1999, the 
$2.1 billion Investors U.S. Growth 
fund lost 10.2 percent, and the Inves- 
tors U.S. Opportunities fund nosedived 
12.3 percent. This was in a year when 
the average U.S. equity fund returned 
17.2 percent. 

These are the performances you 
won t see displayed in your local news- 
paper, and they hardly justify the six- 
digit salaries and lucrative perks being 
paid to fund managers to manage your 
money. 

One recent trend in the industry 
has been growing support for index 
funds. These are funds whose portfo- 
lio attempts to match the weighting of 
stocks within the benchmark index. The 
result is that the performance of the 
fund will rise and fall in accordance 
with the market. The management fees 
charged to index funds are usually sig- 
nificantly lower than more actively 
managed funds. And index funds have 
generally achieved better performance 
than actively managed funds in recent 
years. 


Bruce Gajerski is a statistical analyst 
employed by the Edmonton Public Li- 
brary and a mutual funds investor. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
_represent the editorial views of 
_ Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 
_sions and encourage any ensuing 
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=CUPE 


On the front line 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 
www.cupe.ca 


Meet the 
privatization 
pushers 


They’re into mergers and acquisitions. Schools, 
hospitals, water systems, roads — they want it all. 
Not to reduce costs or improve quality, but to 
rake in huge profits — at taxpayers’ expense. 
These corporate giants are pressuring govern- 
ments to sell off the services that keep Canada 
working. 


Privatization works for corporations. Public works 
for everyone. Canadians want governments to 
reinvest in public services, not sell them off. 


Find out about the privatization pushers — 
and how to stop them. 

Get CUPE’s Annual Report on Privatization, 
Who’s Pushing Privatization 


on our web site, www.cupe.ca, 
or call 1-877-287-3426. 


———————————————————————————————————————E 


Blues Dand 


Saturday, April 29'^ 
8 o'clock 
The Exchange 2431 - 8th Avenue 
$10 advance $12 at the door 


for advance tickets please call Briarpatch at 525-2949 
co-sponsored by Briarpatch and the Regina & District Labour Council 


Wilma Gr oenen 
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